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Urban Renewal, Part I 
City Planning and the New Highways 


A web of new highways across the land is eating out slums, creating new 
opportunities for development, shifting zoning patterns, and generally changing 
the faces of our cities. The influence of a highway spreads far beyond the adjoining 
land, and whether these expressways will bring chaos or orderly development will 
depend on the cities’ preparation for them. 

One New England city hopes for a new expressway to lay flat an elevated transit 
system which has depressed the area. Other cities hope to use new expressways as 
the means of separating a residential from an industrial area, getting rid of an 
unwanted city hall, and relocating an obsolete high school. 

Urban planning now lags far behind highway planning, which has priority 
financing from Federal and state gasoline taxes. In Massachusetts, for example, for 
every $10 spent in recent years on planning for Federal, state, and metropolitan 
highways, less than about $8 has been spent on urban renewal planning, mass 
transit planning, and over-all city, town, and regional planning. 
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Highway engineers learned long ago not to 
depend on local planning and zoning to control 


development along highways. The engineers 
usually have their detailed construction programs 
laid out long before affected communities have 
begun to think about necessary changes in their 
street systems, zoning ordinances, and develop- 
ment plans. 


Highways and Urban Renewal 

Expressways can rejuvenate the older cities. 
By providing direct access to their centers, ex- 
pressways are bringing these cities into fast and 
easy contact with many outside points for the 
first time. 

Many authorities believe highway programs 
are more influential in renewing stagnant central 
cities than the Federal urban renewal program 
which is specifically designed to do this job. One 
means of renewal is channeling highways to de- 
stroy slums. Across the nation, highway pro- 
grams relocate an estimated 90,000 families an- 
nually. Most of these families live in urban areas 
and many in housing which is substandard. 

A proposed expressway in the city of Cam- 
bridge provides an example of the urban renewal 
possibilities that can be considered in highway 
planning. The city planning board has been 
negotiating with the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works over the location of the pro- 
posed metropolitan Boston inner belt express- 
way. The board wants a more costly route than 
the state has proposed, but one which it believes 
would help the city’s orderly growth. It wants a 
highway which will serve as a buffer between the 
marginal residential area in central Cambridge 
(to be included in a future renewal project) and 
the eastern industrial area. The proposed state 
location would split the residential neighborhood 
in half. The board believes that not only would 
this be detrimental but that traffic moving from 
the inner belt to the industrial areas would clog 
local streets and destroy the residential area. 

City planners, aware that highway programs 
change the structure of the metropolis, urge that 
metropolitan authorities participate in planning 
with highway engineers. Perhaps the most out- 
standing example of this type of cooperation is 
in New Haven, Connecticut. City planning au- 
thorities, the mayor, and state highway officials 
have planned an express highway system and a 
half dozen urban renewal projects which are 
rejuvenating the central portion of the city. 

The new highways are eliminating slums and 
buffering different land-use areas. Eventually 
New Haven will have expressway access to the 
south, north, east, and west. All these new 
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routes will be tied into the central city where 
new investment will have created new shopping, 
industrial, and wholesale centers for southern 
Connecticut. 

Other examples of cooperative planning be- 
tween highway engineers and city planners exist, 
but they are not plentiful. The Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works has worked in co- 
operation with officials of the North Adams Re- 
development Authority. In this case a new 
through highway was under construction on the 
south edge of a slum area being redeveloped for 
commercial purposes. The department and the 
authority worked out an arrangement to reduce 
real estate acquisition costs by avoiding condem- 
nation of partial lots. Each of them condemned 
whole blocks of property and then worked out 
an exchange of land. 

In Norwalk, Danbury, and Naugatuck, Con- 
necticut, urban renewal projects have been de- 
signed to mesh with present and proposed high- 
way construction. In each case through traffic 
has been siphoned off to the new expressway 
while city roads were revamped to provide fast 
circulation for trafic wishing to reach the central 
business district. Planning authorities in Bos- 
ton, Brookline, Cambridge, and Somerville, with 
an assist from the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, have joined together to decide on the 
best location for metropolitan Boston’s inner 
belt expressway. They have urged the earliest 
possible construction of their proposed route 
because they believe it will rejuvenate Boston’s 
central core. They explain it will pull through 
trafic off residential streets, destroy substandard 
housing, permit the cities to move ahead with 
urban renewal planning, and enable crosstown 
trafhe to by-pass the congested business district. 


Public Facilities 

Highway engineers are often criticized for 
building highways through inexpensive public 
faciliules such as public parks rather than pay 
the cost of acquiring road rights-of-way through 
private property. But there is considerable evi- 
dence that cities can often benefit by highway 
taking of public property. In Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, the proposed route for an expressway 
through the city destroyed a large park area. 
Strong objections were raised, and a compromise 
has been developed whereby ‘‘adequate and ac- 
ceptable” park land will be substituted for the 
destroyed park area. This compromise suggests 
that all park land should not necessarily be con- 
sidered sacrosanct, provided there is restitution 
of equivalent facilities. In densely settled cities, 
hard-pressed city officials usually cannot find 
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sufficient money for new parks after existing 
parks have been destroyed. 

Tentative New England highway plans call 
for the destruction of other types of public prop- 
erty. In Hartford, highway officials are plan- 
ning to reimburse the city three million dollars 
for the destruction of an older high school build- 
ing. The school’s location no longer permits it 
to serve a population migrating to the suburbs. 
In Fall River, present plans call for running an 
expressway through the location of the obsolete 
city hall. State highway engineers had deliber- 
ately avoided this structure in favor of a route 
through the heart of the central business district 
until city authorities informed them that they 
would be delighted to have it condemned. Among 
other proposals, highway engineers and city 
planners in Boston are now studying an idea for 
the southwestern expressway which would elim- 
inate the old “El” in Roxbury. The land under 
the elevated tracks would be converted to a 
frontage road for some of the existing property 
on the West Side, a depressed expressway would 
be built through substandard housing on the 
East Side, and a wide median strip would carry 
the tracks of the transit system. 


Industrial Development 

One concern of officials responsible for pro- 
moting industrial development is that highways 
may not be developed so as to open up new in- 
dustrial sites. They also fear that, once the 
expressways are built, local officials may not pro- 
tect prime sites by appropriate zoning and con- 
struction of local access roads. 

In 1958 the Connecticut Legislature passed a 
resolution requesting the State Highway Com- 
mission to consult with planners in the Con- 
necticut Development Commission to consider 
the industrial development potential of a new 
highway in preliminary planning. Earlier, this 
legislature had recognized the industrial impor- 
tance of highways when it required that the Con- 
necticut Turnpike be built into northeastern 
Connecticut even though traffic flows in the area 
did not justify this construction. This area, 
which includes such communities as Putnam, 
Danielson, and Jewett City, has long suffered 
from a loss in textile employment. The hope 
is that the recently completed turnpike and the 
proposed Route 12 going north to the Massachu- 
setts line will turn the economic tide in the area. 
Early indications are that they will. 

Industrial planners have worked successfully 
with highway engineers in other areas. In Prov- 
idence, plans for an expressway running through 
the West River Urban Renewal area were ad- 
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justed to avoid splitting this desirable industrial 
park. The proposed location of the outer cir- 
cumferential highway (Route 110) near Haver- 
hill has been moved outward so as to protect and 
develop industrial land. 


A Lesson from the Past 

By hard experience highway engineers have 
learned that highway planning is unsatisfactory 
if it does not consider the possible uses of ad- 
joining land. During the thirties and even after 
World War II through highways were built with 
almost no control of access. Gasoline stations, 
motels, drive-ins, and all types of wayside stores 
and service institutions sprang up on the road- 
sides. Worst of all, strip residential develop- 
ment was permitted. Miles and miles of valu- 
able, high-speed highways were lined with houses 
—each with its own driveway—simply because the 
cost of utilities and access was cheaper along the 
highway than in a new subdivision. 

This chaotic development permanently de- 
stroyed much of the carrying capacity of major 
prewar highways. The resulting traffic condi- 
tions have strangled economic growth in many 
metropolitan areas. State and metropolitan high- 
way engineers have been forced not only to meet 
rapidly increasing highway needs but also to 
replace older highways irreparably damaged by 
this real estate development. 

After a section of road has been turned into a 
succession of intersections by roadside develop- 
ment, it is difficult to perform a salvage opera- 
tion. In some cases, the real estate on one side of 
the road can be condemned to make way for a new 
limited access highway. The old road becomes 
a service road for property on the other side. 
Such action is tentatively planned on large sec- 
tions of Route 2 in Massachusetts between West 
Concord and Boston. On Route | in Connecti- 
cut, near New London, the state owns a right- 
of-way large enough to permit it to construct 
frontage roads to serve existing properties on 
both sides. These roads will provide access to 
the nearest interchange, and the old highway 
will be converted into an expressway. These 
examples are exceptional. As a general rule, 
little can be done for densely built-up highways 
and turnpikes except curtail the number of cross- 
ings through the median strip. 

The outlook is somewhat more hopeful on 
existing highways with sparse development. Com- 
munities can require that property adjoining a 
highway be subdivided so that new housing has 
access to an interior local street rather than the 
throughway. Or, they can make sure that land 
along the roadside is not strip zoned for com- 
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mercial or residential development. In one case 
a state has taken action. Massachusetts restricted 
land uses along a northern section of Route 128 
before any development took place, although the 
section had not been built with limited access. 

In some cases highway departments find that 
they can condemn scattered developments along 
a through highway at a reasonable cost. The 
Massachusetts Department of Public Works is 
planning such a program on existing Route 15, 
which connects the Massachusetts Turnpike be- 
low Worcester to the state of Connecticut. 

All in all, however, the history of attempts to 
salvage the old highways has not been encourag- 


ing. Individual towns and cities competing for. 


new taxable property are reluctant to zone out 
commerce or industry along state highways, and 
local planning boards are under constant pres- 
sure to relax their standards. State highway de- 
partments do not wish to spend too much time 
and money on highways which cannot be brought 
up to standards high enough to qualify for Fed- 
eral interstate highway funds. As a result, most 
of the new highway programs (as outlined for 
southern New England on the map on page 3) 
will be constructed on new locations and access 
will be completely controlled. 


Interchanges 

One Federal requirement for a new interstate 
highway is that there be no commercial develop- 
ment on the right-of-way. This includes gasoline 
stations and restaurants which traditionally have 
been located in designated service areas along 
toll roads and expressways. As a result, through 
traffic will be forced to leave these expressways 
at interchanges to obtain these services and then 
move across two-way traffic on the connecting 
road to return. Many authorities are convinced 
that the traffic congestion and accident rate on 
the uncontrolled connecting roads near inter- 
changes will become a serious problem. 

One partial solution would be to permit serv- 
ice areas on the interstate highway system. But 
even so, the interchanges which are the all im- 
portant valves on the highway system are bound 
to become clogged unless the affected towns pass 
subdivision and zoning regulations before the 
expressways are completed. Many planners be- 
lieve that development running along the high- 
way should be avoided at all costs and that in- 
dustrial parks, shopping centers, overnight lodg- 
ing, and restaurant centers, as well as automobile 
service centers should be located off the main 
connecting roads. However, unless the affected 
communities act along these lines soon, they will 
be too late. 
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Organization for Planning 

The most advanced traffic study in the country 
has been made in the Detroit Metropolitan Area. 
In this study, city, county, metropolitan, state, 
and Federal officials anticipated traffic needs in 
1980 in each part of the metropolis. They also 
proposed a system of expressways and highways 
which will serve this traffic as well as encourage 
the type of land development desired in each 
section of the area. 

This type of planning is what is needed across 
the land. But as matters now stand, state high- 
way departments often have trouble gaining ac- 
ceptance for any reasonable highway location. 
All expressway building involves taking land, 
sometimes very valuable property. For this rea- 
son, some highway engineers have tended to 
become secretive because they fear that public 
knowledge will stir up opposition no matter what 
is done. They have found that adjoining com- 
munities tend to give conflicting advice on locat- 
ing a route and that the leadership in individual 
communities is often divided. 

There has been a growing awareness of the 
need for regional planning councils to study 
highway development and other regional prob- 
lems. These councils would have only advisory 
powers, but all affected communities would be 
represented by elected officials. In such councils 
recommendations would usually be in the best 
interest of the over-all area. More important, 
state highway departments would obtain valu- 
able advice as to the land-use considerations in- 
volved in highway location. 

The Connecticut Development Commission 
has pioneered this type of planning. A group has 
long existed in the New Haven Metropolitan 
Area, and very recently one was organized in the 
Hartford Metropolitan Area. Similar groups are 
now developing in Waterbury, Bridgeport, Mid- 
dletown, and the New Britain-Bristol areas. A 
regional planning council is now operating in 
southeastern Massachusetts and one has long 
been proposed for metropolitan Boston. As a 
general rule the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is willing to underwrite some 
expenses of such groups. In this way, the Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments are creating 
the political machinery necessary for sound ur- 
ban renewal planning and highway engineering. 





This is the second of a series of articles on prob- 
lems of urban renewal. Part one, Flood Area Plan- 
ning and Redevelopment, appeared in the September 
1958 issue. Subsequent articles will discuss busi- 
ness and residential redevelopment. 

















REVIEW OF THE THIRD QUARTER: 


Business Recovery Confirmed 


In the first quarter of 1958 deepening reces- 
sion cast a veil of apprehension over the New 
England business outlook. In the second quar- 
ter scattered signs of what was timidly hoped to 
be recovery broke through the veil. Then in 
the third quarter remnants of the recession broke 
up more rapidly, confirming the recovery and 
affording really bright prospects again. 

The recession lasted essentially from August 
1957 to April 1958. Its central impact was in 
reduced consumer purchases of automobiles and 
other durable goods, and in curtailed business 
investment in new plant, equipment, and inven- 
tories. Its effects were of course more wide- 
spread. Yet there were areas of the economy 
where activity continued pretty much as before, 
such as consumer expenditures for nondurable 
goods and services, governmental outlays, and 
farm operations. 

The reversal from recession to recovery was un- 
expectedly sharp. Many analysts, from study of 
past business cycle performance, were resigned 
to accept probability of a deeper cutback in 
business activity, followed by a listless leveling 
off for several months before the eventual pick- 
up. Instead, April's first scattered signs of re- 
vival led in succeeding weeks and months to 
further statistical improvement in production, 
orders, employment and trade, with persistent 
regularity on a broadening industrial front. 

This does not deny the existence of lingering 
problems. But they are fewer in number and 
less in magnitude than anticipated a few months 
ago. Some already appear to be on the way to 
solution. Resumption of inventory accumula- 
tion and upward revision of planned capital 
expenditure programs are still more in the state 
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of expectation than of statistical fact. New 
model automobiles have yet to win the measure 
of popular favor which their 1955 counterparts 
enjoyed. Unemployment remains relatively high. 
Business short-term credit demand has been slow 
in picking up. Other problems have arisen from 
the sharp rise in money rates and the record 
level of stock values. 

In general, however, the trend of recovery, al- 
though not of boom proportions, seems sound 
and orderly. It should soon make its influence 
felt in those industries which sustained the major 
impact of recession. Given reasonable immunity 
from imprudent judgments and_ speculative 
excesses, it could well lead to a new record level 
of economic well-being. 

The New England manufacturing production 
index, on a seasonally adjusted basis, fell from 
118 in August 1957 to 99 in April. By this August 
it had recovered about half its earlier decline. 
Polls conducted among purchasing agents in the 
region disclosed upward production trends _re- 
ported by only 17 per cent in April, but by 49 
per cent in September. 

An improving flow of new orders helped to 
stimulate production. By September, more than 
half of the region’s purchasing agents were re- 
porting increasing orders. During the summer 
months of 1958 government defense contract 
awards to New England manufacturers and re- 
search organizations were more than double in 
value those for the comparable 1957 period. 

Electric power production in New England 
during each week of the third quarter exceeded 
that for the corresponding week of 1957—a 
condition which did not hold earlier this year. 

Reported business failures in New England 
for the third quarter were less than a year earlier, 
in contrast to the opposite experience during 
each of the six preceding months. 

There are indications that in some industries 
earlier efforts to work down inventories or 
maintain them in restricted volume are being 
supplanted by plans to enlarge them to meet 
expanding demand. 

Early this year while pessimism and caution 
were influencing policy decisions, a sample of 
New England manufacturers reported that their 
1958 planned expenditures for new plant and 
equipment would average 24 per cent less than 
in 1957. Preliminary observations from a current 
followup survey indicate that many of them, 
especially nondurable-goods manufacturers, have 
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since revised those 1958 plans slightly upwards. 

Regional employment has scored a _ partial 
recovery since April when total nonfarm workers 
numbered 4.8 per cent less than a year earlier. 
At that time employment in durable-goods manu- 
facturing industries, which felt the greatest 
impact of recession, was down 12.6 per cent. In 
each succeeding month nonagricultural employ- 
ment improved by gaining more or losing less 
than seasonally expected. In mid-August it had 
recovered to within 3.8 per cent of the year- 
earlier figure. Recovery was not simultaneous 
among industries, however, and many durable- 
goods industries lagged in the employment up- 
turn. In the nonelectrical-machinery industry, 
for instance, August employment was still 20 per 
cent less than a year ago. In addition there 
is the continuing problem of a long-term em- 
ployment decline at New England textile mills. 

Unemployment, though declining, is still far 
above the year-ago level. In September the 
Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Providence, New Britain, and Waterbury labor 
markets were estimated to have at least 9 per 
cent unemployment. Some of this may be slow 
in getting worked down. The recent marked 
rise in productivity of workers, which is a fre- 
quent experience in early phases of a recovery, 
may retard the hiring of extra help. Many firms 
will be disposed to restore full workweeks for 
existing employees before expanding forces. 

Average workweeks had already lengthened 
by August in some states and some industries 
of the region. These longer hours, coupled often 
with slowly rising wage rates, have meant for 
many employed factory workers higher weekly 
earnings than they enjoyed a year ago. Sustained 
weekly earnings for the employed, and unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for others, have 
been important factors in maintaining consumer 
expenditures at a high level. 

New England department store sales exceeded 
year-ago levels in every week of the third quarter 
after July 5. The monthly seasonally adjusted 
index reached a record high in August. This 
good performance may be attributed to the 
opening of new branch stores in the suburban 
Boston area, in addition to the general upturn 
in business activity. Sales at downtown Boston 
stores benefited from their decision to remain 
open for Saturday business. Best sales records 
were turned in by departments selling house- 
hold textiles, men’s and boys’ clothing, rugs, 
carpets, appliances, toys, games, sporting goods, 
cameras, luggage, and candy. 

Although the stores continue to be somewhat 
cautious in the ordering of merchandise, total 
inventories have increased to levels slightly above 
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those of a year ago. Stocks of household appli- 
ances at the end of August, however, had become 
quite low in relation to current sales. 

Outstanding charge account credit was higher, 
outstanding instalment credit lower, than a year 
ago at these stores. Collection ratios remained 
close to those of a year ago. 

New automobile registrations in the six states 
continued to lag during July and August by 
about 22 per cent behind the 1957 pace. Dealers 
found some satisfaction in the healthier used 
car market, and again hopefully awaited im- 
proved public acceptance of new models. 

Price trends continue to puzzle. Their failure 
to demonstrate more signs of weakness during 
the recessionary period aroused apprehension 
over the existence of strong underlying infla- 
tionary pressures. Some such pressures undoubt- 
edly exist. Yet in the more recent recovery 
period, farm and food prices eased seasonally, 
and other commodity prices exhibited no decisive 
over-all trend. 

Recovery thus far is not notably reflected in 
credit demand of business at commercial banks. 
Outstanding loan volume of this type is little 
changed, despite a larger than usual volume of 
tax borrowing in September and expectation of 
a seasonal rise in volume during this quarter. 
Demand for mortgage loans has been strong at 
both savings institutions and commercial banks, 
but has been readily met from increased flows 
of savings deposits. Consumer loans for the pur- 
chase of automobiles and other durable goods 
tended to retard their recent rate of decline. 
Total bank credit — loans and investments — at 
district banks increased further during the 
quarter to a new record level. 

In mid-August the Federal Reserve Board 
approved an increase in the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, stating 
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that the action refiected an “improvement in 
business conditions and the appearance of some 
inflationary sentiment.” By September 22 all 
Federal Reserve Banks were using the 2 per 
cent discount rate. Leading commercial banks 
raised rates on prime commercial loans to 4 per 
cent. Federal Reserve policy shifted from ease 
toward restraint, and permitted a contraction 
in the volume of free reserves of member banks. 

The outstanding development in financial 
markets has been the sharp rise in the level and 
the change in structure of interest rates. Treas- 
ury bill yields moved from 7% per cent in late 
July to 214 per cent in late September. Offered 
yields of U. S. bonds due in more than five years 
moved from a range of 23% to 314 per cent in 
mid-June to a range of 334 to + per cent. The 
average new issue rate on high grade corporate 
bonds rose from 3.6] in June to 4.39 in August. 

New England construction contracts reported 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation surpassed 1957 
aggregate values by 6 per cent in July, by 33 
per cent in August, and 47 per cent in September. 
Public works and utility contracts account for 
most of the strength. Manufacturing and resi- 
dential building still lag behind the 1957 pace, 
although there is continuing increase in the vol- 
ume of multiunit residential building. 

New England farming enjoyed favorable grow- 
ing conditions during the 1958 season. Milk 
production was high due to excellent pastures. 
The hay crop was large. The potato, apple, 
vegetable, and cranberry crops were all consid- 
erably larger than last year. 

Large supplies brought depressed prices for 
some products. Farm milk prices during the 
summer averaged 20 to 25 cents a hundredweight 
less than a year earlier, primarily because of a 
decrease in fluid milk consumption. Vegetable 
prices were for the most part extremely low. 
Marketing specialists look for low potato and 
apple prices as the large crops move to market. 

During the summer broiler prices were fairly 
favorable and only slightly less than a year ago, 
but with current production running 10 to 15 
per cent above a year ago, prices have dropped 
to, or below the cost of production. Egg prices 
during the first eight months of 1958 were the 
most favorable in three years, but declined this 
fall because of a rapid increase in production. 

New England vacation resorts had another 
busy season. Reports indicated 5 per cent fewer 
guest occupancies during the summer tourist 
period than a year ago. But operators pointed 
out that 1957 was a record year, and that 1958 
weather was somewhat less than ideal. Further- 
more, the impact of recession upon incomes may 
have induced some vacationers to economize on 
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lodging expenditures or to take shorter trips. 
This is evidenced in a 5 per cent increase over 
1957 in attendance at camping areas, museums, 
galleries, and historic sites. 
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The New England primary-metals industry 
was among the hardest hit. Despite some pickup 
from spring, its employment in August was still 
12 per cent less than a year earlier. Foundry 
business was sluggish in the third quarter. Stock- 
piles of pig iron and scrap were adequate for 
needs. The Everett blast furnace was banked 
throughout the period. At copper and_ brass 
plants in Connecticut the feeling was that 
demand has picked up for consumer items, but 
that the plant and equipment market remains 
quite sluggish. 

The fabricated-metals industry likewise ex- 
perienced considerable curtailment in employ- 
ment. Some seasonal expansion in August 
brought it up to 10 per cent less than a year ago. 

New England nonelectrical-machinery em- 
ployment during the July vacation period 
reached its lowest level since 1949 before turning 
up seasonally in August. New England machine 
toolmakers have suffered severely from a lack of 
orders for tools of the metal cutting type. They 
expect that recovery must progress further be- 
fore stimulating any real demand. Castings of 
textile machinery foundries in the nine weeks 
after July vacation periods were 23 per cent less 
than a year earlier. Paper machinery builders 
have operated with very short workweeks. 

Prospects look brighter in the electrical- 
machinery industry, although August employ- 
ment was still 12 per cent less than a year ago. 
Defense contracts, both for research and devel- 
opment and for production, accounted for in- 
creasing employment activity at New England 
electronics plants. Output of radio and television 
tubes and of transistors is rising. Demand for 
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some household electrical appliances seems to be 
perking up after a two-year slump, and has led to 
some expansion of work forces. 

New England’s transportation-equipment in- 
dustry has wide diversification. In the making 
of aircraft and components, some plants were 
regularly expanding work forces. Others were 
still feeling the effects of earlier government 
contract stretchouts, or were interrupting opera- 
tions with vacation shutdowns. Comparative 
dullness prevailed in the region’s assembly of 
automobiles, with one plant permanently closed, 
and another affected by model changeovers. 
Employment increased at a major shipbuilding 
plant, but fell off at some smaller repair yards. 

Ordnance plants in New England continued 
to be very busy, with aggregate employment in 
August 20 per cent greater than a year ago. 
Staff expansion attained a 61 per cent gain over 
a year earlier at Massachusetts plants, with 
emphasis on the production of guided missiles. 

New England’s furniture industry during the 
third quarter benefited from a strong increase 
in consumer demand. Retailers who had greatly 
reduced inventories during the preceding 12 
months reversed their policy and began to send 
in large numbers of orders. Many manufacturers 
built up backlogs of orders, increased produc- 
tion, and somewhat enlarged their work forces. 

The lumber industry benefited from the re- 
vival in general business activity in the third 
quarter. The volume of sales of most grades and 
types of lumber improved throughout the period. 
The pickup in the furniture industry was par- 
ticularly helpful to producers of hardwood lum- 
ber. Regional employment in the industry, how- 
ever, remained low as producers continued to 
work down excess inventories. 
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New England textile operators are still trying 
to be optimistic in the face of long-continuing 
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adversities. They reason that a cyclical upturn 
in the industry is long overdue. They note recent 
signs of improvement, and hope that part of it 
is more than seasonal. Employment, hours of 
work, consumption of cotton at mills, and cotton 
spindle activity have recently increased. Demand 
for synthetic fabrics has strengthened. Some 
woolen and worsted mills have been busy for 
months and are working on 1959 spring yardage. 

Inventories are low at all levels of the apparel 
and textile trades. Many cutters are finding it 
dificult to obtain materials to meet late retail 
orders. New England operators hope to be able 
to share in the improving general business. 

Apparel plants experienced the usual seasonal 
pickup after July vacation shutdowns, although 
work forces are still smaller than a year ago. 
Producers of women’s and children’s outerwear 
were especially busy on fall and winter garments. 
Retail restraint in fall ordering, however, kept 
sales down for some producers. 

Operations in the New England shoe industry 
held up better during the recession than in many 
lines of manufacturing. Output for eight months 
this year was only 2 per cent less than a year 
ago. Cautious ordering practices tended to keep 
trade inventories low. With fall retail sales hold- 
ing up well, retailers expected to be in good 
ordering position for the new lines of shoes at 
the fall shows. Although some small price in- 
creases have been announced, because of higher 
costs, most producers preferred to await further 
market developments before taking this step. 

Seasonal expansion in the output of 4gewelry 
and related products for the fall and Christmas 
markets took place during the third quarter. 
Increases in employment and hours of work, 
however, were less than usual. Conditions con- 
tinued to be spotty in the industry. Retailers 
were still cautious in placing orders, even though 
inventories were low. A major silverware plant 
in the area was strikebound for six weeks. 

Although total employment in the New Eng- 
land rubber products industry was still below 
1957 levels, some improvement was evident in 
the third quarter of this year. Many workers 
previously laid off were recalled, and workweeks 
were lengthened at a number of plants. 

There was evidence of strong and rapid recov- 
ery for the New England pulp and paper indus- 
try as the third quarter progressed. Strengthen- 
ing demand was experienced in late August and 
September by converters and manufacturers of 
end products, particularly for consumer market 
items. Improvement appeared to be rapidly trans- 
lated back to suppliers and to pulp mills, so that 
by the end of the quarter much of the industry 
was recovering earlier levels of operations. 





Waves and Hours Rise 


Rising industrial payrolls and longer working 
time have reflected general improvement in busi- 
ness conditions in recent months. Average weekly 
earnings and working hours of New England 
factory workers rose to the highest point of the 
year in many areas during the summer and fall. 
The bigger payrolls were the result of both 
higher wage rates and the extension of hours. So 
far the improvement has been principally in the 
soft-goods industries. 

Earlier in the year average weekly earnings of 
factory workers in each New England state except 
Rhode Island were below the year-ago level. In 
each month beginning with June, however, 
weekly earnings for each state have been higher 
than in the comparable 1957 month. 

Weekly wages in August were higher than a 
year ago in almost all industries. Exceptions to 
the general improvement were in the ordnance, 
fabricated metal, machinery, and textile indus- 
tries. The average increases ranged from a gain 
of 1.3 per cent in Maine to .5 per cent in Connec- 
ticut. The relative increases in wages in each 
of the states were greater than for the country 
as a whole. They were generally smaller, how- 
ever, than the gains made in the previous year. 
The more substantial reductions in production 
in the higher-wage durable-goods industries over 
the past year tended to temper the over-all wage 
gains in New England and in the nation. 

Hourly earnings increased more sharply than 
weekly earnings in each state as the accompany- 

CHANGES IN HOURS AND EARNINGS 
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as Business Improves 


ing chart illustrates. Higher hourly earnings 
prevailed in almost ali industries as increased 
wage rates in many cases more than compensated 
for the reduction in time worked for premium 
pay. Even during the months of falling employ- 
ment wage rates continued to rise. The pay 
scales of many workers advanced as a result of 
provisions for increases already contained in 
labor contracts. In some cases they were cost- 
of-living increases, productivity adjustments, or 
deferred increases previously agreed to. In other 
cases, rates rose as a result of newly granted wage 
boosts. 

During 1958 some labor contracts were ex- 
tended without provisions for any wage change, 
as in the cotton and synthetics segments of the 
New England textile industry. Steel workers, 
on the other hand, received substantial wage ad- 
justments. In the first six months of 1958 more 
workers received wage increases under negotiated 
agreements than in the comparable 1957 period. 
The most common increase was between 9 and 
11 cents per hour. The proportion of workers 
receiving negotiated increases of less than 5 cents 
an hour and more than 10 cents an hour were 
both larger than a year ago. The larger propor- 
tion of more highly skilled workers on factory 
payrolls has been responsible for at least part of 
the increase in average hourly earnings. 

Many firms were more reluctant to lay off 
their higher-paid skilled workers than the lower- 
wage skilled operators for fear of having difficulty 
in finding replacements when business improved. 

There has been some lengthening of the num- 
ber of hours worked over the past few months. 
In some cases the extensions have been seasonal 
in nature. In other cases, in response to increased 
orders, producers have extended workweeks to 
expand production rather than add to their 
work forces. In contrast to the year-to-year gains 
made in earnings, New England factory workers 
in most industries were working fewer hours in 
August than they were a year ago. The difference 
in hours worked was less than in the early months 
of the year, and except for Connecticut the re- 
duction in hours worked in each New England 
state has been less than the national average. 

The recent recession was centered mainly in 
the manufacturing industries. As a result of 
rising wages, hours, and employment, aggregate 
payrolls of production workers in manufacturing 
have increased. As yet, however, the recovery 
in manufacturing has not been strong enough to 
restore payrolls to their year-ago levels. 
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Sources of New E ngland ’s Tourists 


New England lodging hosts accommodate 
tourists from all over the world, but 85 per cent 
of their business comes from nine Northeastern 
States. 

A survey of lodging guests in July of this year 
shows that 42 per cent of tourists were New Eng- 
landers and 43 per cent were from New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. These proportions 
have changed little in the three years that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston has conducted 
these surveys. 

The largest proportion of tourists from any 
single state comes from New York, which fur- 
nishes 28 per cent. Massachusetts provides one- 
fourth of New England's lodging guests. 

The 1958 survey covered 359 inns, hotels, and 
guest houses. Each establishment reported the 
home states of all its guests for each night of the 
month. Vacation business this July was typical 
of the season which was 5 per cent behind 
record-breaking 1957 and slightly behind 1956. 

Previous surveys were taken in August, but 
July was chosen this year to determine if a dif- 
ferent month would affect the proportions. There 
were few changes from last year, and these were 
largely traceable to July holidays. 

The proportion of tourists from eastern Can- 
ada increased slightly because of Dominion Day, 
a major holiday, which falls in July. The July 
coverage also increased the importance of New 
York and New Jersey because Independence Day 
fell on a Friday, allowing a three-day weekend. 

The recession’s impact on employment in the 
durable-goods industries affected the number of 
visitors from some areas. There was a drop in 
tourists from the East North Central region, 
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where hard-goods production is dominant. This 
factor was probably also responsible for a decline 
in the proportion of tourists from Pennsylvania. 
A decline in the South Atlantic area from last 
year was largely centered in Washington, D. C., 
Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. Part 
of this drop may have been due to government 
workers postponing vacations until after receipt 
of retroactive pay increases during July. 
Most other regions maintained about the same 
proportion of New England tourists as in 1957. 
Two conflicting forces influenced the propor- 
tion of guests from New England as opposed to 
those from greater distances. The first was the 
impact of the recession against people’s plans 
for vacation trips covering great distances. This 
factor acted to reduce the number of people com- 
ing from outside the New England - Middle 
Atlantic area and should have acted to increase the 
numbers coming from within the 
9-state area. However, rather 
generally cool, wet weekends this 
July reduced incentives for short 
weekend trips. The influence of 
these two factors about offset each 
other as far as the proportions of 
guests coming from New England 
to the total and from the Middle 
Atlantic States to the total is con- 
cerned. The combination did re- 
sult in a slightly higher propor- 
tion of guests in the hotel and inn 
group (primarily longer staying 
guests) and a drop in the pro- 
portion of guests staying at guest 
houses, which principally accom- 
modate overnight guests. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
MANUFACTURING INDEXES (1950-52 = 100) (1950-52 = 100) (1947-49 = 100) 
eoasenaily adjusted) Per Cent Change from: Per Cent Change from: 


Sept. '58 Aug.'58 Sept.’57 Sept.’58 Aug.’58 Sept.’57 | Sept.'58 Aug.'58 Sept. '57 
All Manufacturing 109 2 —7 109 139 138r 146 
Primary Metals 93 4 0 89 110 108r 131 
Textiles 47 - 2 — 8 66 n.a. 103 101r 
5 
1 





Shoes and Leather 109 — 7 110 n.a. n.a. 104r 
Paper 103 — | 118 n.a. 165 161 


r=revised 








NEW ENGLAND UNITED STATES 
Per Cent Changefrom: PerCent Changefrom: 


BANKING AND CREDIT Sept.’58 Aug. '58 Sept. '57 Sept.’58 Aug.’58 Sept. '57 
Commercial Loans ($ millions) 1,462 + 2 — 7 29,610 + #1 — 7 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 
Deposits ($ millions) 4,342 1 + 5 100,119 1 if 
(Weekly Reporting Member Banks) 
Check Payments ($ millions) 7,666 + 
(Selected Cities) 
Consumer Installment Credit Outstanding 212 223 
(index, 1950-52 100) 
TRADE 
Department Store Sales 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 = 100) 
Department Store Stocks 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 100) 
EMPLOYMENT, PRICES, MAN-HOURS, & EARNINGS 
Nonagricultural Employment (thousands) 3,501 
Insured Unemployment (thousands) 140 
(excl. R. R. and Veterans programs) 
Consumer Prices 126.0 
(index, 1947-49 100) (Mass.) 
Production- Worker Man-Hours 83.5 
(index, 1950 100) 
Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing ($) 77.62 
OTHER INDICATORS (Mass.] 
Construction Contract Awards 
(3-mos. moving averages, July, Aug., Sept.) 
Total 198,370 3,429,853 
Residential 75,589 1,489,432 
Public Works 36,767 + 656,069 
Electrical Energy Production 198.0 238.9 
(index, seas. adj. 1947-49 100)* 
Business Failures (number) 51 1,039 — 8 
New Business Incorporations (number) 827 12,932 + 6 


a 
+ 


SAT 1 


*Figure for last week of month p.= preliminary 
n.a.=not available 
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